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titled to 50 cents worth of any kinds ofseeds, whichwill 
be delivered, orsent, to their order. 
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American Farmer Establishment. 
—— 


Bartimore: Tvesvay, Nov. 8, 1886. 


domme 
PROVENDER FOR CATTLE. 


We know not how we can better occupy a co- 
lama than by admonishing ovr brother farmers 
of the necessity of carefully husbanding their 
provender for the coming winter; for, from all 
accounts which reach us from every quarter of 
our immense country @ great scarcity prevails, 
and as the winter may be said to have set in ear- 
ly,a long period of feeding may be anticipated. 
And while we recommend economy, we would 
respectfully suggest the propriety of culling all 
long feed. The labor and expense of reducing 
hay, fodder and strew for general feeding, when 
compared with the great saving, should not be 
considered in any other than that of just econo- 
my; for, without question, fully one-third less 
will answer when so fed out. Let racks be 
made as they may, and let horses and cattle go 
tetheir eating with what appetites they may, it 
is an incontrovertible fact that at least one- 
third of the provender given them is thus wasted. 

If we were called upon to express an opinion 
upon the subject, we would say—that neither 
oats nor corn should be given to horses, eattle or 
hogs without its being first reduced to something 
like a flour-state ; for by such reductivun one- 
third less in weight would answer, and to those 
who feed with corn we would observe, that the 
co) as well as the kernel should be passed 
through a crusher. By this process fully one-half 
would be saved if the mass be submitted to the 
operation of steaming. 


The Chinese Mulberry, and two of 
Worms the same season, in Ohio.—Mr. West- 
brook, of Muskingum county, Ohio, has found 
that the Chinese Mulberry grows with the great- 
est laxuriance in that soil, and has this season 
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The Hampshire Republican gives the following meyer alla ye 
comparative statement of prices in Massachy-| 0% aM ft Laine tee nat 
setie in the years 1796 and 1886, a period of 40 es be oligo er’ : 
years. cation of manure, mueh of the success 
FORTY YEARS DIFFERENCE IN PRICES. | improved system is owing, aa it 
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1796 1836 j crtation of 
importance 


| sarily 
$0.67 $1.75 to 2.50] ples of the 


Wheat, per bushel, é first 
od 0.4020.60 £12 to 1.25] soil, andedvancing its products. 


Rye, 
rn, « 


0.4020.42 1,00 to 1.25| most of the manure was é to'the’ 

Oats, “ 0.2020.25 0.50 to 0.62] lands; scattered over surface, and 
Batter, per !b. 0.08 0.17 to 0.20] were allowed to remain in grass*so' 
Ch « 0.04.2.0,06 0.08 to 0.12] continued attention was required” to” 
Lard, “ 0.08 0.14 to 0.16] Ordinary burdens. It was'etroneo 
Pork, shear, “ 0.08 0.15 to 0.17| that the ploughing of lands for ow 
Day’s work insummer, 0.50 . would be destrvetive of grass 
Six months, “ $40.00 to 60.00 to $4,00 to 108.00] Dewal as at ' 
Six “ winter, 24.00 60.00 to 72.00] of. Now, where the soil is not 
Six mos. School 80,00 60.00 to 120.00} bid it—and the system of: drait 
Rainbow Land 80.00 to 100.00 100.00 to 150.00} pieces inaccessible to the plough— 
Plough Land, $0.00 to 50.00 80,00 to 150.00| subjected to the same system of 
Wood Land, 2.50 to 4.00 18.00 fo 40.00 rest of the fatm, and when 

ips no deficiency, either in 
MANURES. 


bay notte ! 
Manure is the wealth ofthe farmer, This of manure, 
proposition cannot be too often repeated and en- 


ance with aah and ote - when 
forced, for in the full belief of this axiom, and properly Duderstoed; thd way hy palane 
& corresponding practice, the success of the far- found 


the most easy and: 
mer mainly depends. Manure, wherever it may 


to the agriculturist. 


be found on the farm, is beneficial, but it never} The manner in which manures perfo 
does all the good it might, unless it is properly | ¢fects attributed to them, there is reason | 
prepared and judiciously applied. Most farmers| lieve, is at present very imperfectly u 

are content if they are able to empty their yarde| That they become aecessary in some way. 
once in two of three years of the accumulated | growth of plants is certain, and the gener 
piles of straw and cattle manure, at a loss of near-| ®ion seems to be thet the decumposed matter ia 
ly one half its efficient qualities; and the exu-| taken up by the roots, and again becomes in ; 
berant fertility of our western lands has hitherto] porated in the new stracture. 1s it not possible, - 
in part justified this careless management of this| however, that the electric or etic influence 

important item in husbandry. post, or a| Which seems to pervade nature, and the acti 
mixture of earth with common manure, kept in| f which every new discovery tends more! 
a pile until the union and decomposition is per- |? is ya has a more important in 

growth of pl 


agency 
fect, is undoubtedly the best application that can cl been pile it’ 












ted? In the construction of the { 
is well known that alternate substances of 
ic and animal or v ble origin are empl 
which to be precisely the sony, 
which the manures are the most effective. Vege= 
tation does not succeed in the ppre mine 
which form the foundation of the various: 
nor will it flourish where the richest, and 
course purest, manure alone is emp . Is 
not probable then that the mixture 


ants than has gen¢ en | 

be made to land. The efficient power is also i 

greatly increased, as the earth’s employed in 
making the pile absorb the gaser produced by 
the decomposit on of the vegetable and animal 
matter, and become nearly of equal value. The 
mud which accumulates in swamps and low 
lands, where it lies useless and unproductive, 
may in this manner be converted into one of the 
most active restorers of exhausted soils. The 
yarding of cattle is to be preferred when practi- 
cable, to suffering them to run at large, and the 
additional quantity of manure made by stabling by 
ee wt wane of by. saving in — near- pay 
ly pay the expense of erecting stables for their) #94 growth. 


Common sense would teach a farmer, that 
sooner manure, when applied to the, soil, can be 









ised two crops of worms, and two of cocoons 
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put under the surface, the better the effect 
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ob afood Seed, indicates that the animal is 
* oe : 
; th of the Neck should be proportion- 
ed to the height of the animal, thet it may col- 
pei oo a ema 
the te w are | 
appendages, sliould be large’; by which ab? ant 
mal is enabled to travel with greater facility. - 
The Bones, when large, are commonly consid- 
ered an indication of strength, but strength does 
not depend on the size of the bones, but on the 
muscles. Animats that have been imperfectly 
nourished during growth, have their bones dis- 
proportionably tance. Large bones, generally 
indicate an imperfection in the organs of nutri- 
tion. 
When the male is much larger than the female, 
the offspring is generally of an imperfect form. 
If the fe fe be proportionably larger than the 
male the offspring is of an improved form, The 
size of the fetus is generally in proportion to 
that of the male parent; therefore when the fe- 
male parent is disproportionably small, the quan- 
tity of nourishment is deficient, and her offspring 
has the disproportions of a Slarveling. The 
larger female bas a larger quantity of milk, and 
her offspring is more abundantly supplied with 


7 nourishment after its birth. For example, if a 
4 communication wes made by. Dr. Clyne, | well formed ram be put to ewes proportionably 


. eminent Surgeon in Europe, and was | smaller, the lambs will not be so well shaped as 
as.directions to improve the breed of|their parents; but if a small ram be put to lar- 
on getine and is particularly recommen-|ger ewes, the lambs will be of an improved 
to farmers of this country, who raise | form. 

is own stock, and in what they raise require| The power of the female to supply her off- 
: ities, that will answer for labor as well | spring with nourishment, is in proportion to her 
ta thedaisry. “Theexternal form of domestic|size,and to the power of nourishing herself 

mals has been much studied, and the propor-| from the excellence of her constitution.” 
ase. well ascertained. But the external} Color of Cows.—The quality of the milk de- 
ig an indication only ofan internal struc-| pends more on the color of the skin, than the 
feb ou priaciples of improving it, must there-| hair. A white cow with a yellow skin, gives 

















with their calves from the 
of two to four days. 
For the choice of Cows for dairy 
8. Milk, or Dairy Farmer, should con- 
such Cows es are wide in the 
thin ow the head and neck, dewlep not 
pointed) hie, bats round and acy, 
roun y> 
ith short joints, the udder capacious, 
fleshy, but extending well backward; the 
rooms large and inent, and the teats 
and large.” —-Encyclopedia of Agricul- 
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founded on a knowledge of the structure,| better milk, thau a dark colored cow with a white 
skin. 

The Eye.—A full and bright eye is to be re- 
garded in the choice of an animal, particularly 
in calves that are to be raised. 

The skin should have a fine me!low touch, and 
good hair is very important. 

There bas been a great difference of opinion 
in England on the external form, that character- 
izes the most profitable breed for cows. The 
writer has seen no record of experiments to 
show the comparative value of the different 
breeds, the results of which would have settled 
the various opinions on this subject, and would 
make this article too lengthy without benefit. 

It is therefore proposed to confine the reader’s 
attention to two breeds that have been imported 
into this country, and to statea few facts to 
show their fitness for the Dairy and labor, and 
request a comparison of the external form with 
D. Clyne’s view of the subject. 

Ist. The improved Durham Short Horned 
nee The bulls | mgt pe mes ee 
i : were Denton, Colebs, an miral—an ws 
~ Tae seks vit ter ano 7 of this breed have been imported by Mr. J. 

Ve Pelvis is indicated by the Whitaker, without limit in priee—cases are now 
offered to show that this breed are remarkable 


d the bre i . 
. — is Wiiepace between the th ti: —— good feeders, and early arrive at 
er 4 ; Id b } . : ma A 
ee in feelneted. gpd me) Re — 2 — Mr. Whitaker had 10 cows whick produced 





use of the internal parts. 
~The Lungs are of the first importance. It is 
in their size and soundness, that the strength and 
ith of animals, priccipally depend. The 
er of converting food into nourishment is 
proportion to their size, and therefore, the an- 
with the largest lungs, bas the greatest apti- 

to fatten, 

Chest, according to its external form and 
sige, indicates the size of the lungs. The form 
of the chest should approach to the figure of a 
cone, having its apex situated between the shoul- 
ders, and its base towards the loins, is capaci- 
ty depends on its form more than in the extent 
of its circumference, for where the girt is equal 
in two animals, one may have larger lungs than 
the other. A circle contains more than an elip- 
sis of equat circumference. A deep chest, there- 
fe is not capecious unless it is proportionably 
'The Pelvis, is the cavity formed by the junc- 
tion of the haunch bones with the bones of the 
- St iw'essential that this cavity should be 



















































26 quarts of milk, and 


that produced milk between Tho 
ng and Saturday night—$ days, from whi 
8 Jbs. 13 oz. of butter was obtained, at 
Of 20 198 lbs, per week.” A quart 

from the same cow gave J pound 5 02. of -bup 


ter. ry 
Mr. Carpenter of Pennsylvania reported to 
the Agricultural Society, that of this breed, “gg 
regards their aptitude to fatten, and their’ ari 
maturity, I give it as my opiniun, that th 
pass any other breed of cattle I have se 
Lincoln formerly governor of Massachussetts: 
and many others confirm this statement. 
i six steers, from 18 to @0 
months old, produced at the East Lothian United 
Agricultural Society, one was killed and’ the 4 
quarters weighed 1653. “A four years old stets 
when slaughtered weighed 1890. A three 
old heifer fed on hay and grass weighed 12890” 
This breed has been introduced into this 
of the country by Mr. Sanford Floward and 
Green—and the external form is well known to 
compare with the description of a 
as given by Dr. Clyne. : 
2d. Two bulls and two cows were impor- 
ted into Ken. co. from Eng. in 1792. 
directions given for the selection were very sim 
ilar to those of Dr. Clyne—and one of the Balls 
afterwards owned by Hon. C. Gore, of Waltham, 
answered in all his points to Dr. Clyne’s deserip- 


perfect animal 


Fhe external form of this breed is well knows, 
and have been well fitted for the dair 
a disposition to fatten, and for labor. 

One cow in five and a half months, gave 209} 
lbs. of butter, $6 of cheese, and about 9 quarts: 
of milk, daily, om an average for 50 days—and. 
during the 50 days, 50 \bs. of butter was made. 

She was exhibited as a fat cow at Brighton in 
October,and her form was considered as vefy 
superior—her weight at 5 years old, without being’ 
stall-fed, was 905 lbs.—from the outside of one 
hip bone to the outside of the other was 24 in- 


A yoke of oxen at the State Cattle Show, gin- 
ing about 7 feet 2 inches drew 72 cwt.--the 
eart and the stones in it, were weighed. . 
For draft the Short horned, in England, are 
not considered as equal to the Herfordshire ox- 
en—but far superior in all other respects. 

It is evident from what has been stated, that 
the more perfect the form, as described by Dr.. 
Clyne, the more profitable is the animal, whether 
for dairy or other purposes. 

But to the farmer in this section of the coun~ 
try, it is surely the most for their interest to se 
lect stock to breed from according to the descrip: 
tion given by Dr. Clyne, and particularly as far- 
dto raise stock for the 
of the dairy, labor, and the butcher. 
The writer is aware that this article is } 
but he did not know how to curtail it. 








TO FATTEN BOGS. ee ¥ 
An English farmer fattened eight pigs 
following menner, which may be secommended- 
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' ¢annot be given to'feeding the animals. He placed per an aca by bl he “al the Rew by the a 
two woogbe in the size; one be filled with rew'po- With potaloes, ailing upt a6 mach wale 4s Bl | ons rok 
cover . , Then i 















































tatoes,and theother with peas and gave no water. the meal does not sink to the was t ~sembl 
“When the pigs ‘were thirsty they ate the potatoes. | bottom of the ketile, were it will encrustand burn, | ing of a he ring follow 
» Jn this way’ it is probable, that the animals would | nor will it be liable to be wasted by boiling over, | as ane nd was sufficiently dry, & 









The nourishment of the meal is in a great degree | ing w ge Mv ut 
extracted by the water, After the | ite well | di urb the forromslice,—the fie 
boiled, let the whole be mixed and bruised in-tubs, end hettoue, “Tt will be seen tha 
with a clean spade, so as to form a pulp. By this attending t is mode of culture was tr 
method all the nutritious powers of the meal are in- pared with the income ; the land likewise being 
corporated, and therefore much easier digested, and | left in excellent order fora following crop © 
the ‘hogs require no water. ndian Corn, or Potatoes, by } br n th 
In cold weather it should be given blood warm. | spring through the first furrowslice, or roll 
The swine while fatteni::g should be kept as clean|sward. 1 deem it not out of place here to Ob 
as possible, with dry litter. ‘Twice or thrice’a week | serve that this field, six years previous had be 
add about three table spoonfuls of salt to each half! stocked down to grass with a previous dres 
bushel of their food, which assists digestion and pro- ‘cords ac 


“pot only thrive without water, but need no antimo- 
ony, brimstone, nor any other medical substances; 
for new potatoes being cooling and loosening, 
might serve at once for food and physic. Instead 
of perhaps dry Indian corn, or what would 
be Peder: indian meal might be substituted. This 
«node of management with swine, was first recom- 
umended in the N. E. Farmer, Aug. 6, 1824, and 
‘has been adopted by a correspondent of the JVorth- 
‘ern Farmer, who directs as follows: 
«+ Shut your hogs up the first part of September ; 
feed them with dry peas, or corn ; give them raw 


but no drink. The grain creates an in 
Sabre: the animals being uneasy from thirst 


will chew the potatoes fine, but chew slow and, 
get the substance of them, as well as if boiled. 
Tris has been my practice for years past. TI give 
‘them as much grain as they will eat; and after that, 
each grown hog will eat from six to eight quarts 
of potatoes per day.” 

unningham in his Two yearsin New South 
Wales, relates—* I had often heard it said among 
sailors, that pigs would fatten on coals, and al- 
though I had observed them very fond of munch- 
ing up the coals and cinders. that came in their 
way, still | conceived they might relish them more 
‘as a condiment or medicine, than as food, till I was 
assured by a friend of mine, long in command of 
a ship, that he once knew of a pig being lost for 
several days in a vessel he commanded, and it was 
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of 18 cords manure to the acre. The grass. 
motes appetite. When too much salt is given it| had probably averaged 2 tons to the acre, 


acts as a purgative, which prevents the deriving of | best of hay, (of clover, herds r not : a 
















due nourishment from food.—V. E. Farmer. |1 mention this to show that th 
country are per iNy fill more land. 
From the Silk-Grower & Agriculturist. can manure profitably. ae 
CULTURE OF WHEAT IN THE New |_ The Smyrna or Black Sea Wheat, app 
possess properties superior to all oth 

ENGLAND STATES. ; : My 
Friend Cooke :—At the close of the ingather- | “tie” Bave come witht my et 
manele = a5 ine Sore map © Ingather- | qualitiesare sirength of straw,| 


ing of our Hay and English Grain crops, 1 with | 10, the peltings of our New Englan ter : . bet 


pleasure, seize a few moments to pen a few re- / Ho 
flections on the value and culture of wheat in hod wit 4 oa of tha ite ; yield on 


the New England States. The reason for choos- bushels on poor land, than spring rye ae 


ing the wheat crop as my theme, are, first, that a = de 
by a careful attention to its culture, much of our was webout, cae ht wae’ Gaaaiarane 
money might ‘be kept within our bordors, which | 44. ;, y 2,50 pér bushel. Thirty-five 
now goes to the South and West for the pur-| i.04. t hels Weld Own’ of leis “tha éh 
chase of flour; secondly, that if we take 19 or! Wyi 4 sis wthehich F as uity of $20; (by th 
found at last to have tumbled into a coal hole, and | 15 seasons in succession, we shall find a balance decision of the Committee on 4 
there lived all that period without a single mane in profit wt nq 2 the credit of the wheat Massachusetts Agricultural Society.) What the 
‘of any thing to feed on but coals; on being drag-| “FOP over al Olher gre 1, | product will be from the sowings of this year, 
ty it es found as plump and fair as if" In giving some proof of the above facts, I will pid unable to state,—not ‘any fd havi se 
been feasting on the most nutritious food.— | state, that some 12 or 15 years since, I obtained | threshed, J will state that my own fields (being 
Another friend told me of a similar case, which | of the Hon. P. C. Brooks, two bushels of a spring | in very rich tilth) is not so well kernelled as : 
eame under his observation, and although these | Wheat bearing the name “Gilman. The pro- year. The reason for this may be found in its” 
may be solitary instances, yet they serve at the duct from this was about 25 bushels, for which 1 too rapid growth for about 12 successive ¢ 
least to show the wonderful facility which the | eceived the Massachusetts Agricultural Society’s | evious to the formation of the berry ot kernel, 
stomach of certain animals possess of adapting| premium for ‘the greatest quantity of Spring | followed by successive and deluging’ showers 
their digestive powers to such an extraordinary Wheat from one acre.” This kind of wheat did| which as often beat the crop nearly dows. On 
cies of food, and extracting wholesome nou- well, generally, during the 8 or 10 years I sowed harvesting the wheat, the kernel is more 
tishment therefrom. When we consider coal, | it; the kernel was large, weighing 60 Ibs. to the | than was expected during the 4 weeks ree. f 
however, ‘to be a vegetable production, contain- bushel; the straw however, was not of sufficient | to the cutting ; the crop will not much exceed 
ing the constituent principles of fat, carbon, hy-| strength for rich lands—erippling down with the| $9 bushels to the acre; with such ® season as 
en and oxygen, our surprise ceases. first thunder-gust, and of course ag not fill,| last, it would probably have been over 50. | 
oung pigs require warm food to make them | °F kernel well afterwards. From the Gilman} 1, giving the above facts, Mr. Editor, my aim 
grow. Corn and cold water will make them wheat, the largest crop obtained by me from one | hag been, to establish in the minds of the agri- 
acre, was 37} bushels, I believe, (for I speak on-| cuttnral community in this section of our coun- 
ly from recollection.) ; . | try, what isso strongly impressed on my own, 
Several years since, I was fortunate in receiv- viz: that in most of the New England States, the 
ing, (by the kindness of my brother, Capt. Ste-Thusheandman can take a greater profit from his 
hes Williams, ) — ne ee Sena acres, ina wheat crop, than in a like number of 
rna, grown on the a : ° ‘ btles 
Black Sea. After the first year, this kind. of acres in. any. other.” There: wilt dom ° 


wheat has been unparalleled in its valae,so far} . ‘ f j 
as I have been made acquainted. Three years| “Having cultivated whest for the last 16 years 
nohele ‘t}e | as my principal grain crop—my confidence will 
not 4 considered too when I 















ered requisite to a quick growth.—Marshal’s In- 
Counties. 

The same writer observes that, “every stye 
should havea rubbing post. Having occasion to 
shut two hogs out of a stye without one, into 
another with a post accidentally put up to support 
the roof, I had a full opportunity of observing its 
ase. The animals when they went in were dirty 
with broken ragged coats, and with dull heavy 
countenances. Ina few days they cleared awa 
their coats, cleaned their skins, and became slee 
haired. bat mcrae Sood -ethaapabe yesernrd 
even in their looks, in their liveliness and apparent 
‘ontentment. The method I have always adop- 
ted, and shall pursue, till a better is pointed out, | followi 
iis, to fill about three parts of a large kettle with po- ter the 
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WOT Se 
excopuem™ «| 
hate works wit will be fe 
tilth, with a previous nulli- 
of interlopers, 
seed wheat for sow- 
js to mix @ rufficiency of thick white wesh, 
‘te tro cap Vane, to coat over every kernel, 
nart to-@ bushel of seed; ley, from 
will answer as well, except the sow- 
snnot be performed so evenly. 

aaver been troubled with the smuf on a crop 
thu Dp epared. 

“Tf the farmer can procure 20 bushels of good 
bod ashes for every acre of wheat, to be sown 
Gh the wheat plants occupying 2 inches of ground, 
he will be amply remunerated. 

, or forty bushels of the Smyrna, or Black 

whe (perfoetly clean) may be had at 
“th s 


gravery 
Yours, respectfully, 
: PAYSON WILLIAMS. 
~ Fitchbierg, Aug. 24, 1856. 
_P. 8. 1 see in the Silk Grower and Agicaltar- 
jet, k encouraging of the Indian Corn 
ae ee the « “Granite State” I hope your antici- 
"itlons way be reailzed. Our hay crops have 
“geome in much better than was expected in the 
“early part of the season, but when we consider 
‘most of the grass was grown in shade and 
. we must admit the fact, that it will re- 
qu 00 lbs. of the cutting of the nt year, 
»be equal to 2000 Ibs. of that of the last year; 
) every farmer should husband the 
or his stock with the most scrupu- 
care, the more s0, if we ere to be nearly de- 
of that great auxiliary, Indian Corn—a 
which the present aspect of the fields 
in the “Bay State,” but too surely indicates ; be- 
norally scarcely silked out,—which, from 
that state to the perfecting the grain, I believe, 
requires about seven warm, not to say hot, weeks; 
ean we get this? Time alone can tell. P. W. 
vill some ono of your subscribers for the Silk 
oo er. be so kind as to answer the question: — 
Vill a congregation of Silk Worms survive the 
of .six wet days, while being fed with the 
Mulberry leaves plucked each day ? or, in other 
words, it the food for the Silk Worm is given 
wet, will they not die? 
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in two of the above years, in the sale of grain 
for sowing and other purposes. Others can do 
even more than this, if they will but “try.” 


From the Farmers’ Magazine. 
On the Difference in the Effect of Dung upon 
different soils—and upon the same land | be- 
fore and after it has been Limed. 


[The following communication is from the 
and venerable farmer who lias been some- 
honored, and not undeservedly, by the name 

the “Father of Scottish Hu »—<—and it 
yes ‘attention, not only for the trath and 

ue of ‘the opinions it conveys, but for the no~ 
‘and rareness of 


‘fen publication “oeewr eayon Culcareous Max 
sures, (and this was not known until after that 
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filably and durably enriched by dung alone, until 
after they canny Soa tieed ‘The deductions 
from Mr. Dawson’s statements accord entirely 
with the opinions maintained in the work refer- 
red to, as tothe effects of manure on poor soils.J 
— Farmers’ Register. 

That dung produces much greater effect upon 
good than upon bad land, when in tillage, is gen- 
erally known, though not so fully attended to 
as it ought to be ; but the difference in its effects 
upon different kinds of land, when in grass, 
though much more considerable, has been very 
little observed ; notwithstanding it is obvious 
that the dung of animals has a great effect upon 
all pastures which consist of what are caljed the 
finer grasses; that it has scarcely any upon land 
that is covered with bent-grass, or fog; and that 
it is of more or less value upon pasture as herb- 
age of the former or latter description predomi- 
nates. 

As accidental circumstances directed my atten- 
tion more particularly to these consequences it 
may be of use to publish an account of them in 
your Magazine, so far as they have been ascer- 
tained by my own experience; since it may in- 
duce some of your readers to communicate other 
facts and observations illustrative of this impor- 
tant subject. 

In the year 1754, having occasion to jcarry a 
quantity of very fine black loam from a head- 
ridge of old infield land, to give the surface wa- 
ter a free passage, it was laid upon outfield benty 
grass land adjoining, of which it covered about 
a quarter of an acre. fully one inch thick. No 
grass seeds were sown upon this new covering ; 
yet white clover, and other fine grasses sprung 
up and gradually increased upon it; and the bent, 
upon which the loam was laid, diminished so 
speedily, that very little of it remained in the third 
year thereafter. 

A few years after this, having a considerable 
extent of outfield land in fallow, which I wished 
to lime previous to its being laid down to pasture, 
and finding that I could not obtain a sufficient 
quantity of lime for the whole in proper time, I 
was induced, from observing the effects of the 
fine loam upon the surface of similar soil, even 
when covered with bent, to try a small quantity 
of lime on the surface of a part of this fallow, 
instead of a larger quantity ploughed down in 
the usual manner. Accordingly, in the autumn, 
about twenty acres of it was well harrowed, and 
then about fourteen Winchester bushels only of 
unslacked lime was, after being slacked, careful- 
ly spread upon each English acre, and immedi- 
diately well harrowed in. As many pieces of 
the lime, which had not been fully slacked at 
first, were gradually reduced to powder by the 
dews and moisture of the earth—to mix that 
with the soil, the land was again well harrowed, 
in three or four days thereafter. This land was 
sown in the spring with oats, with white and red 
clover and rye grass seeds, and well harrowed 
without being ploughed again. The crop of oats 
was good; the plants of grass sufficiently nu- 
merous ps penlg; ond ee ger a very fine 
pasture which contin watil 
and -years after, for corn. epeapr. 

About twelve years afterwards, I took a lease 





and were full of couch-grass, to destroy 

procure a cover of fine grass, | {allowed thi 
and laid on the same quantity of lime per 
—then harrowed, and sowed oats and 
in the spring; exactly as in the last m 
experiment. The oats were a full crop, and 
plants of grass abundant. Scveral of these fields 
have been now above thirty years in pasture, end 
are still producing white clover and other-fine 
grasses ; no bent or fog has yet appeared upon 
them. It deserves particular notice that more 
than treble the quantity of lime was laid upon 
the fields adjoining of « similar soil, but whieh, 
being fitter for occasional tillage, upon them the 
lime was ploughed in. These fields were leo 
sown with oats and grass seeds. The latter throve 
well, and gave a fine pasture the first year; but 
afterwards, the bent spread so fast, that, "in 
three years, there was more of it than of the finer 
grasses. 

In all these instances where the lime was 
harrowed in, and not ploughed down, the land 
not only continued to produce the finer . 
but the dung of the animals feeding upon them 
had the same effect in increasing the quantity 
and verdure of the grass, as it has upon tieh, 
loamy, infield soils; of this, the parts of Grubbet 
hills, above alluded to, afford a full proof at this 
day. Whereas, wherever the lime was ploughed 
down, the parts of the soil ot the surface, which 
were not sufficiently mixed with lime, t 
sown with clovers, became gradually covered 
with bent; and dung of animals had little or no 
effect upon such benty parts. That animal dung 
has little or no beneficial effect upon such pas- 
tures, js obvious from this circumstance, that, in 
all hilly countries there are great tracts of benty 
grass land, which have continued for centuries 
though constantly pastured with sheep or cattle, 
without any visible improvement; the animal 
dung neither increasing the quantity, nor improw 
ing the quality of the pasture. But it is still more 
remarkable, that dung has no permanent effect 
upon such goils, even when ploughed down, as 
appears from the following facts. 

In the year 1756, about five acres of earthy 
outfield benty land were folded with sod-dikes, 
and very well dunged, with the intention of 
ploughing it for oats; but upon determining af 
terwards to enclose about sixty acres to be con- 
tained in pasture, of which those five acres made 
a part, the intention of ploughing these folds 
was given up, and the dikes were thrown down 
in the spring, well harrowed and sown with rye 
grass. The effect of the dung upon thet land 
was very considerable the first year, a great deal 
less so the second, very little the third, and was 
not visible afterward. Seven years thereafter, it 
was ploughed with oats along with the rest of 
the field, when the effects of the dung were ex- 
pected to be considerable; but the crop was no 
better upon the folded part, than upon the others, 
nor was it any better upon the sides of the sed- 
dikes, where the dung hed been at first felly co 
vered in by the earth of the sods. vat 

Some years afterwards, about ten acres of 
benty outfield was fallowed, and intended to be 








" soil was well mixed with lime; and accordingly 


-ed by cropping, sheep were folded upon it in 
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Jimed; but, for particular reasons, no part of ‘it 
was limed. One half of it, however, et gevb- 
‘from the farm-yard. The whole field wassown 
with oats and rye grass seeds. The crop of onts 
was much better upon the part that was dunged, 

was also the rye grass, the first year; but the 
beat spread so fast upon both partes, that no rye 
grass'was left the fourth year, nor was there any 

verdure upon the part that was dun 

n upon the other part. When the whole field 
was ploughed some years after, there was no vi- 
gible difference io the crops between the two 
parts: the crop upon both was very bad. . 
" But from the following facts it appears, that 
upon that sort of soil, whea properly mixed with 
lime, the effects of dung are not only greater, 
but mueh more permanent, whether under tillage 
or.pasture. After laying at least fifty bushels of 
unslacked lime upon each English acre of the 
dry beaty land of the farm of Frogden, I cropped 
it what was then called the Norfolk rotation, 
viz ;, 1st year, Turnip; 2d, Barley or Oats; $d, 
Grass; and 4th, Outs or Wheat. It was expected 
that this mode of cropping would not exhaust 
the land; but | found, even in the second round, 
that the crops were so very much worse on the 
thin soils, that it was necessary to allow the land 
to continue some years in pasture to recover its 
fertility; and for that purpose it was sown with 
equal quantities of red, white, and yellow clo- 
vers, with a small portion of rye grass seeds. As 
the land had been twice fallowed, and carried 
three crops of turnips, horse-hoed after liming, 
and had never been ploughed deep, the surface 


the clover was not afterwards injured by the na- 
tive bent. Butas the land had been exhaust- 


nets the first summer. Their dung greatly in- 
creased the quantity and richness of £ pasture; 
aod though the effect was less the next year, it 
continued to be considerable, and the pasture 
seemed stil] improving after the third year. Af- 
ter being six years in grass, the land was plough- 
ed wp, and produced full crops, As the soil of 
the fields treated in this manner was in every 
respect similar to that, of the five acres which 
were folded in 1756, and to the soil of the field 
of ten acres, half of which was dunged from the 
farm-yard, as already mentioned, the very great 
superiority in the permanency of the effects of 
dung in the latter instance, over that in the two 
former, can only Ke imputed to the lime. 

From the preceding statment, the following 
conclusions deserve the attention of agricultur- 
ists. 

Ist. That animal dung dropped upon coarse, 

pastures, produces little or no improve- 
ment upon them; and that, even when sheep or 
cattle are confined to a small space, as in the 
case of folding, their dung ceases to produce any 
beneficial effect, after a few years, whether the 
land is continued in pasture, or brought under 
the plough. 

2d. That even when land of this description 
is well fallowed and dunged, but nat limed,| 
though the dung augments the produce of the 

crop of gram, and of grass also for: 
two or three years, that thereafter, its effects are’ 










~ 8d. ‘That when this land is limed, if the time {she 


Spat ae aerator il, or 

whats 
even in elevated and exposed situations, for'a | the larger, than the 
= many years,'to the exclusion of bent and ng ‘it is at 
oe: In the case of Grubbet hills, it was obsery- Lect wracidiice » extremii 

, that more than thirty years have now elaps- | fibrous roots, adapted” td the int 
ed. Besides this, the dung of the animals the a Ter 
tured upon such land, adds every year to the oe 
uriance, and improves the quality of the pasture, 
augments the productive powers of the soil when 
afierwards ploughed for grain :—thus producing 
upon a benty outfield soil, effects similar to what 
are experienced when rich infield lands have, 
been long in pasture, and which are thereby 
more and more enriched. ' 
4th. That when a large quantity of lime is 
laid on such land, and ploughed down deep, the 
same effects will not be’produced, whether in re- 
spect to the permanent fineness of the pasture, 
its gradual amelioration by the dung of the ani- 
mals deposited on it, or its fertility when after- 
wards in tillage. On the contrary, unless the 
surface is fally mixed with lime, the coarse 
grasses will, in a few years, regain possession of 
the soil, and the dung thereafter deposited by 
ante will not enrich the land for subsequent 
tillage. 
Lastly, It also appears from what has been 
stated, that the four-shift husbandry is only proper 
for very rich land, or in situations where there is 
a full command of dung: That by far the great- 
est paat of the land of this country, requires to 
be continued in grass two, three, four, or more 
years, according to its natural poverty : That the 
objection made to this, viz: that the coarse 
grasses in a few years usurp possession of the 
soil, must be owing to the surface soil not being 
sufficiently mixed with lime, the lime having been 
covered too deep by the plough. 
There are other manures besides lime, which 
to a certain degree produce similar effects, upon 
which some observations may be offered at a fu- 
ture opportunity. I am, sir, yours, &c. 

* Wittiam Dawson. 

Edinburgh, March 2. 
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From the Western Farmer. 


ON TRANSPLANTING. 
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u n retaining @ due proportion j for +s 
ccosiel eipibere. a ae 

The soundness of theories may sometim 
tested by pushing the principles on. 1 


rest to their extremes. Let us see wheth the: 


Plant a young tree with its branches and ro : 
entire. It will live—cut off a tench wil Te SS 
—cut off several, it will still live—nay, cut of — 
the whole, leaving only the stem, and it will © 
not only survive, as a thousand instances have 
proved, but being sustained by the roots, twill . 
yee RPA ie 


















































put out new branches and will flourish. —” 

Plant another tree with its branches and | 
entire—try the same p of am} ‘on 
the roots, and ere you reach the last root, the 
branches will withes, and the tree will decline = ™ 
and die. be a a 

An argument in favor of the new theory is ‘at- 
tempted to he founded on a supposed Ogy- | 
between vegetable and animal life. | é 
its author), would any person in his se; 
of cutting off a child’s arm because it} 
misfortune to lose its foot?” Certain 






















author of the notes, in this question, Joses sight es 
entirely of the supposed analogy. ‘The fond of -s 











an animal is not constituted an organ to 
‘through its pores nourishment for the sustenance 
of the body, as the roots are of a tree. | 
stomach of an animal is this organ. Now let us 
suppose the stomach to be wounded or impnired, 
so as not to be able to perform adequately the 
functions of receiving, preparing; and furnishing 
the body a due portion of food. What ig the .— 
consequence? Why, by anh invariable law of a 
ture, the bulk of substance to be supported,must 
be reduced, the body and limbs fall away and = 
There is no operation more important to the| dwindle, sometimes slmost to a skeleton. Bat % 
agriculturist than that of planting out fruit trees; | when the stomach recovers its tone, and performs 
because, if properly performed, the benefits of | properly its functions, then the body and limbs 
the operation are for himself and for his pos-| begin to recover, and finally assume their wented 
terity. Hence the damage of introducing impro- | size and fullness. So when the roots of a tree 
per practices founded upon unsound principles, | have been reduced or impaired, to & degree a 
in planting. which leaves them incapable of cnplting 3 . 
Having observed in your November number | quate nourishment for the whole tree, * 
of the Western Farmer, some “ Notes on Trans-| limbs, the same law of nature ordaing, that a.pore 4 
planting,” copied from the New York Farmer, |tion of the substance to be supported, must be 
recommending the planting out of trees without | reduced—the limbs wither, dry, and decay : and 
lopping off any part of the top or branches—and | who ever yet saw a dry dead twig, restored. so as 
apprehending thet the Br paper g ~ at of be to nye ; Papa binrpesibh a 
ractice is incorrect, might mislead, to their en, in appanedsttt ; 
nee’ the confiding and inexperienced, I beg | of reducing the bulk, of snimal, but 
leave to offer a few observations on the subject. |i restore 


neompetent both. 
The author of those “ Notes,” it appears to pe aes th bk 
y a can 
as 
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me, reasons tadly, when he drawe an 
in favor of his new theory, from the fact of the 









no discernable either one or the’ 
oer r upon 













success in plant ores tree “with 
Tints and roots entire,” than “the larger one 








* ¥ Sheep Pastures good to raise Wheat. False no- 


. |rightas it regards Agricu 
jarte, net ouly in that neighborhood, but through- 

out our whole siete, or we shall never be rich or 
happy. We must give up the wild notion of get- 
ting rich in a day. We must throw ourselves on 
the stable 
fora living. Were one to watch the habits of 
most of those in the vicinity where I live, he 
would be led to believe that riding in a carriage 


December in feeezing weather. To 


‘ip ; sir, s ?p , the 
Now, shane. Golly-qorenarind het prog 


ough be set 


called ie 
= and the mechanic 


tions of industry and economy 


ab I 4 
Dec inches a " ~ considered the summit of all happiness in this 


eae cone or ine thy 50 mark. 0 


‘There are certainly many who call themselves 


carried into a cellar to pre- | farmers, who epend more days in a carriage than 


Pee bes 
for the night from the frost. Next day|on their farms. 


Was carried a mile and planted. Jt is yet e 


The farmer can get in with a hired hand and 


tree. About ten years past | trans-|@ boy a large crop in the course of the year— 


a bearing Junetting apple tree more than 

Pte D, eh off alge the top. This 

; Phere the best and largest apples of 
tree in my orchard. 

Some four or five years past a neighbour of 
mine transplanted from the forest to his yard a 
very uncommon and beautiful tree, bearing ber- 
ries—desirons of saving the top, he trimmed off 

and the tree died. 
facts could be advanced without number. 
; 8. 


From the Maine Farmer. 


tions of labor, &c. 

Go conversation with a friend of mine at the 
= cattle show and fair, who is frdm the county 
rset, he informed me that he raised his 

wheat principally by ploughing up his sheep pas- 
ture, Afier he had pastured his best tillage about 
three with sheep, he broke it up and sowed 
it to Doeat He had become so successful in the 
mode of raising this grain in this way that he a- 
verred he would not let aman pasture his sheep 
if he would do it for oothing. Last season he 
sowed 25 bushels on about twelve and a half a- 
eres ofland. He has notthreshed it yet, but he 
believed that from appearances, he was warrant- 
ed in saying that the yield was twenty-five bush- 
els to the acre. From this I am led to make the 
following calculation. Wheat will probably be 


certainly if he ploughs part in the fall—but if the 
mechanics and “professional” men will not help 
him reap his harvest, at such a price as he can 
afford to give, he cannot harvest it, and it must 
go back again imto the earth,even if he has mo- 
ney in his hand to pay for labor to cut it. There 
is another very numerous class, in this part of the 
country, which I despair of ever seeing in a har- 
vest field. liefer to those who feel too big to do 
any thing. Who live in the fore part of their 
lives upon their relations, and in the latter part 
at the expense of the town, some of whom have 
boldly told me that they had rather be maintain- 
ed by the town than work as you do. Let the 
preachers of the gospel—the mechanic —the pro- 
fessional man work, and the drones of society be 
kicked out of doors by their friends on whom 
they live, if they do not labour in the field in- 
stead of staying at home hypocritically causing 
their friends to make herb drink for them. Ifall 
hands who ought would plough and sow as 
much as they might, Maine would not purchase 
her bread stuffs from abroad. But there are too 
many unproductive men among us. J can soon- 
er and easier obtain fifty professional men, and a 
hundred drones, than one good common. laborer 
on a farm. Now gentlemen drones—if you 
starve a litde who will pity you? A reformation 
in this respect ought to take place. Let a young 
man have a farm worth $1500 and understand 
his business, and a capital besides of $500, and 


worth two dollars and fifty cents the bushel to he can make more money than at any other busi- 


grind into flour, taking the present price of flour! ness | know of at the present day. 
if gt right, the amount] disgrace for a young man of common or uncom- 
the straw will pay | mon abilities to be a farmer ? 


as data to go vpon. 
i be $69;60. 


Is it then a 


If so, then starve 


q r acre w 
. for thenhing, $8,50 will cover all the expenses | yntil jt becomes honorable, for starve you must if 


ing it; we will, however, call it nine dol- you embrace such opinions. 


grow 
lare—this will leave him, to say nothing about 
rent, taxes or fences, $55,50 per acre, which, he 


If nothing else can, 
may the hard hand of necessity set you right. 
Youth of our country, read the above—Physi- 


by agree ao a any weber ps ca] strength of our country, read the above—De- 
A e present year, provided I/ fenders of our country, read the above—all that 
rap : - calculation, and I have more fears | }..v» the good of the country at heart, read the 
an iad the will be higher than lower. ‘The pro- above, and if you do not blush when you see so 

on these twelve acres and a half will amount many drones, and hear such mistaken notions, as 


to six hundred and sixty-nine doHars and thirty they will advance, I shall be 


cents. He said that he had already ploughed a- 
acres to sow in the ensuing spring. 

rho ed, the rage was 

all for lumbering, but he was Seanemnined deh to 
tember, sod be hoped vot to go to New York to 
hat is not alitile strange in this thing is, 

crop was grown on land that 





for you. 
ELWAH WOOD. 
Winthrop, October, 1886. 
From the Maine Farmer. 
RUST IN WHEAT. 


Mr. Holtnes:—As one of the public | feel un- 


would not bring more than ten dollars per acre.' der great obligation to your correspondent J. H. J. 


he. has at any time. brought forth some ore as 


I may have supposed, it has caused me to 
the subject agai 


a review of the subject I may have been morg 
certain my own were right. As he seems to 

an to his own respecting rust in wheat, &c. I re- 
quested him to look at the subject again, h 

his mind was above all prejedice in favor of 
own child. Notwithstanding, J think I see some- 
thing of it in his piece in the 34th No. of the 
present vol. wherein he informs us that he bag 
reviewed. We both agree that great fermenta- 
tion, or a very high state of richness in the soil, 
has a tendency to produce disease in many vege- 
tables here growing—but he says rust does not 
always follow in this case—who ever thought it 
did? Weknow that dry and cold seasons coun- 
teract that tendency, and in such seasons we of- 


ten have fine crops, whereas had the season been » 


warm and showery the circulation of the sap 
would have been so powerful, if it took place at 
a certain stage of the growth of the plant, as to 
burst the straw and let off the juice or sap ab 
solutely necessary for the maturity of the kernel. 
This is seen when dried on the outside of the 
straw by every farmer except my worthy friend 
from Peru. No doubt rust comes from a cause, 
like what he says of previous intemperance aid- 
ing in carrying on the work of death in the cho- 
lera. Who can doubt but all effects must have 
a cause—in this we can but agree. I noticed to 
him that rust was most common where land was 
in avery high state of cultivation, and noticed 
ashes as producing it only when largely applied. 
I also noticed this because he had maintained 
that rust might be an insect, and I thought in- 
sects would not choose such a situation to re- 
pose in. How my friend could suppose that the 
case he put, about a bug flying round his cendle 
in the evening, had any similarity to insects or 
animalculae choosing to rol] themselves up in 
ashes I know not. His bug became destroyed, 
venture to say, when it came in contact with 
the blaze of the candle; but to make it similar 
the bug must have continued there unhurt like 
his insects in the ashes. As yet I cannot consent 
to untie us, as he calls our different views a tie. 
I only add that. Dr. Dwight’s pleasing child, as 
he calls it, on the sap bursting system, may live 
as long as his animalculae will in ashes. 
A FARMER. 


A very simple bul efficacious Remedy.—A gen- 
tleman got a spark of locomotive into his eye, 
while travelling on the rail-road. He tried va- 
rious means to remove it in vain ; it caused 
pain. When he came on board the steam 
the engineer took a horse hair, formed a loop by 
bringing the ends together, when raising the eye- 
lid and inserting the loop between it and the 
eye ball, and then letting the lid fall, he drew 
out the hair, and with it the little cause of great 
pain. This is a very simple way to remove 
whatever may get into the eye, and should be re- 
membered. 





and it may be he has convinced: 
me that my former views were wrong—if not, on. 
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Wile Ille--No.: 23. 
i cae yh Srna gage 
he i milk-of its t 
of cream to apap en hitherto unattaina- 
has been effected by Mr. George Carter, of 
Nottingham Lodge, aut js thts detailed by that 
éntleman, in a paper presented to the Society of 
, paar peculiar process of extsacting cream 
\ from milk, by whieh a peculiar richness is pro- 
duced in the eream, has Jong been known and 
ctised in Devonshire; this produce of the 
dairies of that country being wel¥ known to eve- 
ry one by the name of “clotted” or “elouted” 
ereain. As there is no pecoliarity in the milk 
from which this fluid is extracted, it has been fre- 
quently a matter of surprise that the process has 
not been adopted in other parts of the kingdom. 
A four sided vessel is formed of zine, plates, 12 
inches long, eight inches wide, and six inches 
deep, with a false bottom at one half the depth. 
The only communication with the lower com- 
partment is by the lip, through which it may be 
filled or emptied. Having first placed at the bot- 
tom of the upper compartment, a plate of perfora- 
ted zinc, the area of which is equal to the false 
bottom, a gallon (or any given quantity) of milk 
is poured immediately when drawn from the cow, 
into it, and must remain there at least for twelve 
hours, an equal quantity of boiling water must then 
be poured into the lower compartment through 
the lip; it is then permitted to stand twelve 
hours more, when the eream will be found per- 
fect,and of such consistence that the whole may 
be lifted offby the finger and thumb. ft is, how- 
ever, more effectually removed, by gently raising 
the plate of perforated zinc from the bottom by 
the ringed handles, by which means the whole 
of the cream is lifted off in a sheet, without re- 
mixing any of it with the cream below. With 
this apparatus | have instituted a series of experi- 
ments; and as a mean of twelve successive ones, 
I obtained the following results: four gallons of 
milk treated as above, produced in twenty-four 
hours four and a half pints of clotted cream, which 
after churning only fifteen minutes, gave forty 
ounces of butter—four gallons of milk treated in 
the common mode, in earthenware pans, and 
standing forty-eight hours, produced four pints of 
cream, which, after churning ninety minutes, 
gave thirty-six ounces of butter. The increase, 
therefore, in the quantity of cream, is twelve and a 
half per cent. The experimental farmer will in- 
siantly perceive the advantages accruing’ from its 
adoption, and probably his attention to the subject 
May produce greater results. I shall feel richly 
rewarded if, by exciting an interest on the subject 
Jcan produce any, 'the slightest improvement in, 
the quantity or mode of prodvcing an article, which 
may properly be deemed oneof the necessaries of 
life.— Repository of patent inventions. 

Silk Reel—The grand desideratum for the 
farmer and for general use—a perfect silk reel— 
constructed upon so simple a plan, that every 
body will wonder why it has net always been in 
use, has been attained. These reels may be had 
at $6 & piece, and it is believed they will ensure 

he bome supply of silk—that they will be to the 
silk manufacture what the power loom wasto the |. 
cotton, and ensure its triamph. The di 




















economy of this machine, will enable almost 
every family in the country to avail’ themselves 
of its advantages. Orders for their manufacture 
received at 187 Broadway.—WV. ¥.. Com. Adv. 


A Lady clothed in American Silk.—At the A- 
gricultural Exhibition of Merrimack conaty, Mas. 
Mrs, Kimball, of Hopkinton, New Hampshire, 
was present, robed in rich and durable silks of 
her own manufacture. She raised the silk-worms, 
reeled, twisted, dyed, and wove the silk, and for 
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aught that is known to the contrary, made the pute again 
garments with her own hands. usiete te thei 

































The Silk Culturist very properly cautions 
people against itinerant men who are about the 
country selling spurious mulberry seed and bar- 
tering off Chinese trees, Yankees should be up- 
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11 inch Revolving bottoms $30, with extra pir of ‘ 
ee alr ¢ 

11 “ Permanent Bottom 28, do do “do 1 

13“ rT; “ . 43, do ‘do 





on the look out, andnot let them fleece each o- do 
ther so easy. The sale of trees has become an - “ Revolving Bottom 45, do do “do 50 
important business, and of course, with irrespon-| 99 « Large size fitted for fo : 2. 







sible men, there can not muck be expected in 
the shape of rigid honesty. Persons in want of 
trees or seed should apply to men of known 
character and integrity. 


His variety of ploughs embraces almost | 
tion and size that are worthy of notice, from as 
Plough to the large rail road Plough—Gideon ee 
Improved Ploughs in all their variety, with os ae ‘2 
wrought shares; these castings arenow made on his hie 
f . premises, of the best stock and with special care; asupply 
Bleeding at the Nose.—Bleeding atthe nose | of them always on hand to sell'separate from the ie” 
if it be ever so violent or protracted may be per- | When required. Ox Sere for vtpeee bese.) ke.; 
manently stopped by the individnal using some entnes Panasbi Mochines Padi pone St 
salted dried beef which has been grated fine ble mJ ‘for the latter; also one 
with a nutmeg or other grater in the same way 
that he could take snuff; twoor three pinches 
are said to be sufficient to stop any fit of bleed- 


Cure for Warts.—Rubbing warts with muriate 
of ammonia, will assuredly remove them, with- 
out pain or inflammation, unless they happen to 
be particularly hard. Touching them with uu- 
tric acid effects their positive destruction much 
more speedily, but there is some considerable in- 
flammation accompanying the process. A strong 
solution of the nitrate of silver, the concentrated 
acetic acid, and the tinclura ferra muriatis, pro- 
curable at any druggist’s, are each of them reme- 
dial agents wholly subduing those unseemly, un- 
comfortable excrescenses on the hand. So sim- 
ple and so certain are each of the articles men- 
tioned, that it would be really a pity not to have 
the fact generally known. When warts become 
ragged and horny in their texture, they are ajex 
constant source of irritation, besides very con- 












nce ne 
; i 
le corn and tobacco Cultivators; eu 
flee and a great variety of other rote teenie of 
0 pleas ity; and all on reasonable terms, at 
retail. , ts site 
Likewise in store—Orchard Grass, Timothy, and Horde. 


Grass seed of su r quality. 
of eaperior ONATHAN 8. EASTMAN. 


NEWLY IMPORTED SPANISH JACKS. 
OF THE FIRST QUALITY. © 
T am about to receive direct from Spain six JACKS, 
selected by o omelet eee the direction 
of the American 1 at ». whose instructions 
to said Agent were to “‘pirchase only ’ the 


best that can be procured without to ” The 

















siderably deforming the hand.—Scientifie tracts. i hare aes on sala two imported MALTESE JACKS, 
eared nes 1 hands ears i] 
nae ee * Price 91000 each. Also several smaller Jacke 
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